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Railroads in the Adirondacks. 


HE failure of the last Legislature of this state to pro- 
vide for a forest-reservation in the Adirondack region 
has been followed by an energetic effort on the part of sev- 
eral railroads to build lines across the entire region. The 
sudden interest which has been aroused in the question of 
forest-preservation by the efforts of these railway com- 
panies to secure the right of way across the lands which 
now belong to the state is somewhat surprising, in view 
of the fact that so little effective work has been done hith- 
erto toward protecting these woods from other encroach- 
ments of this sort. If the proposal to set aside a portion 
of these elevated forest-lands. for public use had been a 
novel one and there had been no time to arouse popular 
interest in the necessity of such a step, we might infer that 
the great organs of public opinion in the state had just 
awakened to the fact that there was such a forest and that 
it was in danger. But the truth is, that it is now twenty 
years ago since a commission was appointed, with the 
Hon. Horatio Seymour at its head, who were directed 
to ‘inquire into the expediency of providing for vesting 
in the state the title to the timbered region lying within 
seven counties designated, and converting the same into a 
public park.” Even then it was reported by these com- 
missioners that the land of this vast region, once owned 
by the state, had been largely conveyed away to pur- 
chasers who had bought it for timber and bark, excepting 
a tract of a quarter of a million of acres which had been 
transferred at the price of five cents an acre to the Sacketts 
Harbor and Saratoga Railroad Company. It was stated, 
too, that the small fraction of the territory still held by the 
commonwealth was in detached parcels, amounting in all 
to less than 40,000 acres. 
At that early day much of the land had been stripped of 
its timber and had been abandoned by the owners after 
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this had been removed, because it was not worth to them 
even the taxes due on wild land. In this way great tracts 
were sold for arrears in taxes and left in the possession of 
the state as not worth these claims until the lands lyin 
under such condemnation had again been covered with 
timber enough to make them desirable when they were 
again bought from the state, to be again abandoned when 
stripped of everything valuable upon them. Of course 
this process has been continued’ever since. The magnifi- 
cent Hemlock forest has fallen before the demands of the 
tanneries along the eastern, southern and western borders 
of the wilderness, and the timber, after the bark was 
stripped from it, has been left to perish. Where the lum- 
ber has been cut away the remaining wood has been con- 
sumed in charcoal kilns or worked up into paper pulp or 
destroyed by fire. 

Railroads have already done their share ‘leat helping 
on this desolation. The forests along parts of the Chateau- 
guay Railroad have been transformed into a literal waste. 
The destruction has been absolute and utter; the very 
stumps have been burned out, together with the humus 
which had accumulated from a forest- -deposit of thousands 
of years, until no green thing has escaped, and there is no 
hope of future growth to cover the scorched ground and 
fire-cracked rocks. Not only does such a road furnish an 
opportunity for the speedy carrying away of all marketa- 
ble lumber, but it makes profitable the conversion of all 
the remaining wood into charcoal, so that every particle 
of verdure within reach is obliterated. This is a universal 
law, for what is true of the desolation along this Chateau- 
guay road is true, and worse, if possible, along the other 
railroads which have penetrated the forest. All this ruin 
has been going on for years, and the people of the state 
have taken no effective measures to arrest it. Perhaps the 
present torrent of discussion. means that all the work 
which the friends of the woods have been doing for years 
in the way of protesting and educating the people to an 
appreciation of their value has at last begun to bear fruit, 
and if so, this must be counted one of the few encouraging 
signs of progress toward a proper treatment of our natural 
resources. 

It is true that the Reservation Act passed.some years 
ago gave fair promise of greater security to the woods, 
but, somehow, the commission appointed under it failed 
to inspire the public with confidence, and although it 
is claimed that they have done much to prevent tres- 
passing on the state land, the people’s park seems as far 
away from accomplishment as it was when they were ap- 
pointed. The last activity of the commission, however, 
has borne some fruit. They have taken steps to prevent a 
railroad from crossing the lands already in possession of 
the state, and in the conflict which has followed the Attor- 
ney-General has given an opinion which, if sustained, will 
prevent the building of any line over the state lands in the 
Adirondacks without special legislative enactment. If this 
opinion is sound law, it follows that the other railroads 
which are now built on state lands must be driven out as 
trespassers. Even this, however, may not prevent the con- 
summation of the most ambitious of these new schemes; 
for it is asserted that a railroad can be built across the 
forest for its entire width and keep on private property all 
the way. 

Of course, the success of this plan would be a public 
calamity. We are aware that the projector of this road 
is himself a large forest-owner, and we have no reason 
to question the sincerity of his intention to hold this vast 
property in forest forever. But, even if it is admitted that 
this would be possible during his life-time, it must not be for- 
gotten that the permanent preservation of a forest can never 
be assured until it is under the control of an undying owner. 
All experience has proved that forests are never safe so long 
as they are held by private owners. The time must soon 
come in their history when they are transferred to alien hands 
and when it will become the absolute duty of some one 
who has them in charge to realize the greatest immediate 
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money return which it is possible for them to yield. The 
forest, then, is doomed to fall ; and when that crisis comes to 
this particular forest, the railroad which pierces it through 
will make its destruction easy, certain and complete. There 
is no permanent safety for the Adirondacks until it is 
owned in fee-simple by the state, and even then it will 
never be free from attack until the people of the state have 
been educated to realize its paramount public value. 

Of course we appreciate the truth that there should 
be a steady income from a permanent forest; that such 
a utilization of its products will not depreciate the value of 
the forest as a reservation ; that, indeed, the forest will be 
safer for yielding an income, and that to yield an income 
there must be facilities for removing timber. But it is 
quite possible to accomplish this by a system of narrow- 
gauge gravity roads through the tract, together with timber 
slides and such other appliances as lumbermen of the pres- 
ent day are familiar with. Even if one or more first-class 
railways through the woods would make such transporta- 
tion easier and cheaper, their simple presence would de- 
stroy the essential value of the Adirondacks as a resort for 
rest and recreation. The fundamental charm of this region 
is its remoteness from the great lines of travel and disturb- 
ing human activities. If the woods were crossed and re- 
crossed with railroads, settlements would spring up at 
their intersection, the deer would be frightened from their 
ranges, the fish in the streams and lakes would be caught 
for city markets, and the wildness would be chased 
away with the game. The place would still have attrac- 
tions, but it would no longer be a wilderness. It would 
be a commonplace collection of mountains and woods and 
lakes, with the ordinary conditions of work-day life for- 
ever in sight. The strangeness and romance would all 
vanish, and with them the temptation to tent-life in the 
presence of untamed nature. It will be hard enough, even 
under the most favorable auspices, to save the woods with 
all their suggestions of remoteness and separation from the 
ordinary conditions of life, but it will be absolutely im- 
possible to do so if railroads are allowed to penetrate them. 


A Fountain at Potsdam. 


"THE picture on page 271 shows part of the facade of one of 

the minor palaces at Potsdam, near Berlin, and the foun- 
tain which its windows overlook. The composition is a charm- 
ing one in the rather severe classic style which was in favor 
toward the end of the last century. Although at first sight it 
may seem odd that the basin of the fountain has a balustrade 
on one side only, a good reason for this can easily be divined. 
A balustrade was needed on the side next the house to con- 
nect the fountain with the steps, and, by means of these, with 
the main architectural motive, and to give it dignity when 
seen from the house. But had it been continued on the fur- 
ther side it would have formed a sharp line against the vege- 
tation beyond, whereas now the eye must pass to this without 
hindrance, and the little sheet of water must seem to blend 
naturally with its surroundings. Animals spurting water from 
their mouths are not often agreeable objects, and we may 
possibly wish that these lions might be replaced by figures of 
another sort. Still, they have a stately air, befitting the char- 
acter of the architectural scheme as a whole, and their de- 
scending lines of water contrast well with the great ascending 
shaft in the centre. The alternating figures and urns on the 
balustrades are entirely happy features, and, of course, the 
little pavilions are admirably designed to-repeat and support 
the ‘“‘ motive” of the palace front. 

But we wish particularly to call attention to the wayin which 
the whole composition gains by the presence of the thick 
masses of foliage. As we look from the point where the pho- 
tograph was taken they form a delightful background for the 
fountain, and at the same time frame the palace, concealing its 
extent, and thus giving the imagination a chance to act. And 
in the view of the fountain from the palace they must be 
equally effective, revealing more or less of it as the spectator 
changes his standpoint, be it ever so slightly. If we fancy 
these masses of foliage pushed back so as to reveal the whole 
facade and to give a free sight of the whole fountain from its 
windows, how greatly the scene loses in both dignity and 
poetry! Nor would it be so beautiful were the shrubberies 
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less dense, allowing the eye to pass between the trunks of the 
trees. Just this mass of vegetation, solid below and more 
broken and graceful above, was needed to give its full effect to 
the architectural group. 


California Plants for California Gardens. 


Some time or other the thought that the proper plants to 

grow in any given place are those native to it, may 
perhaps spread until it finally reaches popular acceptances, 
Heretofore it has been the custom in most places to fill the 
garden with exotics—in fact, anything not indigenous to the 
locality has always been considered the correct thing to 
give space to and to grow, if possible. The more care and 
labor required to make such plants succeed, the nearer right 
has been thought the choice made. But this is a mistake, 
The proper plants for California gardens are California plants, 
Have we any lack of attractive things? Look at the foot-hills! 
Behold the sandy fields by the seaside and the sheets of gold, 
of pale yellow and blues and most lovely harmonious grays 
that cover them over. Is anything more brilliant ever seen in 
gayest garden or park-border elsewhere ? 

What we need to do is simply to bring together the splendid 
collection nature offers us, and that is now so widely scattered 
over the state. These things she has planted where they are 
likeliest to succeed, in stony and sandy soils upon which the 
grasses and civilized weeds that love rank feed are not 
disposed to intrude and choke them out. We cannot bring 
these all into one garden, but we may into any one town or 
county. 

Each garden could show a different group. The annuals I 
would place in the wide, depressed gutters at street-sides, but 
the bulbous plants and more striking perennials in the borders 
against and around the house. The shade-lovers, that is to 
say, the Violets, Trilliums, the Actza, the Thalictrum, the 
Anemone, the Trientalis, and all such modest things in size 
and dress, not to forget the Ferns, would find room out of the 
sun’s way on the house’s north side. 

If need be, the town trustees could furnish the seed for the 
gutter plantation, and the town marshal could vary his usual 
round of duties by filling a gardener’s place for a while. 

The true California flower season lasts from March to mid- 
June, inclusive, though afterward here and there a bright spot 
lingers where some perennial, possessed of deep-feeding 
roots and a longer or later flowering period, has established 
itself. These are candidates for the garden I have in mind as 
its fixed features. 

The practice of irrigating garden-ground in summer should 
be abandoned, because unhealthy, as all confess it to be. 
Our new scheme for the garden makes this shelving of the 
hose not only a possibility but a desirability, as the plants we 
are about to adopt know only a continuous dry summer, and, 
furthermore, have learned by long practice where to find all 
the water they need. 

It is to be hoped Senator Stanford will bring together, within 
the ample grounds of the University at Palo Alto, the entire 
flora of California, so that we may all see just what may be 
done in the way of furnishing well a series of gardens with 
native plants only. 


[These notes are taken from an article in the Pacific 
Rural Press, and we reproduce them because they present 
a truth of more than local application. Of course we would 
not confine the selection of garden-plants in a given region 
entirely to those that are native there, but the first qualifi- 
cation of a beautiful plant is health and vigor, and when na- 
tive plants are selected, we aresure, to begin with, that they 
are adapted to the climate. No one will exclude exotic 
plants that will thrive, and our own gardens in the spring 
would sadly miss the Snowdrops, Tulips and Daffodils, 
the Peonies, Irises and Poppies, which have come to 
us from distant countries. Nevertheless, it is true that 
American plants are too rarely seen in American gardens. 
This is not only true of our shrubs and small trees, which 
are among the most beautiful to be found in the world, but 
it is true of herbaceous plants, which can be procured in 
almost endless variety. It may be added, for the benefit of 
those who are anxious to decorate their gardens with plants 
that are rare,.that our own Trilliums, Uvularias, Sanguina- 
rias, Erythroniums and many others would be much more 
strange to the eyes of the ordinary visitor than the exotic 
garden-plants, which everybody cultivates.—Ep. ] 
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Recent Botanical Discoveries in China and 
Eastern Burma.—VII. 


DavipiA.—I have previously said something about this re- 
markable tree, but as we have since received at Kew abun- 
dant specimens of it collected by Dr. A. Henry, with further 
information respecting the tree and its home in the west of 
China, it may not be thought superfluous to devote another 
paragraph to it, especially as it would probably prove hardy 
in the northern United States and in the United Kingdom—at 
all events, in the wilder parts. Like the Chinese Tulip-tree, it 
would seem to have become exceedingly rare, for Dr. Henry 
met with only one specimen of it during his long journeyings in 
Hupeh and Szechuen. As already related, the Abbé David first 
discovered it, now some twenty-one years ago, in the district of 
Moupine, eastern Chinese Tibet. This locality is about seven 
days’ march west of Chingtu, the capital of Szechuen, and David 
spent nine months there, with most valuable results to science. 
The principal mountain range rises to an altitude exceeding 
16,000 feet, and David succeeded in scaling the summit. He 
was located at an altitude of about 7,000 feet, and to reach this 
place had to cross a ridge about 10,000 feet high. The main 
ridge he found beautifully wooded up to 11,500 feet, with 
charming flowery meadows above, and no permanent snow. 
Davidia grew on the skirt of the forest, at an elevation of 
6,500 feet, associated with a large Cerasus, bearing small red 
fruit, with a gigantic Corylus, with a corky barked Quercus, 
and with various Laurels and Figs. Judging from this de- 
scription of the vegetation one would not expect it to be hardy 
except in the most climatically favored parts of the United 
Kingdom ; but Dr. Henry, who is at present in England, is of 
opinion that it is hardy enough to flourish generally in our 
climate. Henry found it near south Wushan at about the 
same elevation that it grows in Tibet, and I am indebted to his 
kindness for the following particulars of his rediscovery of 
this remarkable tree : 

“As one ascends the Yangtze, in that part of its course 
known as the ‘rapids and gorges,’ one comes to the little 
village of Psishih, which lies on the right bank, and marks the 
political division of the Szechuen and Hupeh provinces. 
Southward from the river the boundary line is a tremendously 
deep ravine, through which rushes a stream to join the 
Yangtze. One cannot get up this ravine, so narrow it is, and 
so full of cataracts, with wonderfully grand walls of almost per- 
pendicular reck rising on either side to a height of 3,000 or 
4,000 feet! While on my botanical trip of 1888 I staid for 
some days close to the head of the deep part of the ravine, 
inland a few miles from the river, in the cottage of an old 
Roman Catholic lady, named Mrs. Huang. There the ravine 
widens into a valley, skirted by a high and precipitous moun- 
tain range on the eastern side, on the western side by an ex- 
tended flattish country. A few miles higher the western moun- 
tain range curves round to the east, and in this curve, some 
three or four miles in area, where the streamlet rises, is a bit 
of ‘old wood,’ as the Chinese term it, or ‘virgin forest,’ as 
we should call it, walled in on three sides by cliffs. Near the 
forest, in the midst of a few trees which evidently formed part 
of the ‘old wood’ before the farmer had encroached, we 
came, on May 8th, in view of a striking tree, all green and 
white in alternate patches, like some curious arrangement in 
checks. This was a specimen of the Davidia involucrata, the 
only one I or my coolies saw during a six months’ trip over 
hundreds of miles of wild country. The tree was, on this day, 
in full bloom, and was between twenty and thirty feet high. 
We were immediately told two or three names for it by local 
natives, but nobody really seemed to know anything about it, 
except that it was very rare, growing all alone, without a rival, 
in what had been a part of the ancient forest.” 

Later in the season, Dr. Henry sent his coolies into the same 
country again and they obtained fruit, but, unfortunately, not 
perfect seed. I believe seed was sent to France by the Abbé 
David, for the late Professor Decaisne, writing to Sir Joseph 
Hooker in 1871, said, ‘‘I have been informed that the Davidia 
is in cultivation in the nursery of André Leroy, at Angers.” 
However that may have been, I can find no record of its hav- 
ing been raised. That it, of itself, is almost worth a journey 
to its home the figures we have of it bear sufficient testimony. 
The foliage and young wood, in the absence of flowers or 
fruit, would pass for a Lime; but when in flower, as stated by 
Dr. Henry, the tree must present a very striking appearance. 
The two large bracts enclosing each bead of flowers are pure 
white, and the numerous anthers are red. Each inflorescence 
or head of flowers consists of a large number of stamens 
seated on a club-shaped receptacle, without any trace of calyx 
or corolla, and usually one female or hermaphrodite flower 
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obliquely situated in the midst of the stamens. Sometimes 
this flower has five imperfect stamens springing from the neck 
of the pistil and alternating with as many minute calyx-lobes ; 
sometimes the stamens are wholly wanting ; sometimes the 
inflorescence contains no female flower. The fruit or seed- 
vessel is woody and contains three or more cells with a soli- 
tary seed. 

The botanical affinity of Davidia is with Nyssa (Tupelo, 
Pepperidge or Sour Gum trees of North America), though it 
has nothing in common in its general aspect. Singular to 
say, Dr. Henry also discovered a species of Nyssa, which has 
been named JV. Sinensis—the genus, however, previously 
known to be represented in India as well as in North America. 
A new genus of the same affinity—Campiotheca acuminata, 
discovered by the Abbé David at Kinkiang, was collected by 
Dr. Henry in Hupeh ; and yet another new member of this 
somewhat anomalous group of trees was discovered by Dr. 
Henry in Szechuen, namely, Zoricellia angulata, figured in 
Hooker’s ‘“Icones Plantarum” (plate 1893). Interesting as 
these trees are, botanically, not one approaches Davidia in 
ornamental character. The last Toricellia may be deserving 
of notice. It is a tree fifty feet high, with sharply lobed leaves 
in the way of a plane, and pendent inflorescence of incon- 


spicuous flowers. 
oil. W. Botting Hemsley. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 
VIII.—AN ANCIENT ORCHARD. 


‘THE whole farm at Overlea might well come under this 
head, for it abounds in Apple and Pear-trees, which are 
scattered about it, from the point at the north to the foot of the 
hill on the south. 

Tall, fuzzy old settlers they are, with mossy trunks and 
gaunt branches ; but, like the ancient New England human 
stock, they die game, and are useful to the end. The weather- 
beaten old Seckels, which look perfectly hopeless, still pro- 
duce stout, brown, rosy little pears, as sweet as honey, if not 
much bigger than an overgrown bumble-bee, and the ven- 
erable Bartletts, which we threaten every year to cut down 
because they look so shabby and disreputable in their torn 
and mossy old jackets, put off the evil day by mollifying us 
every September with a crop, which, though not large, still 
serves to purchase them a reprieve. 

One of the conspicuous ornaments of the level space below 
the northern terrace of the house is an old Pear-tree we call 
Methusaleh, which was transplanted in 1779, and, in spite of 
its great age, still bears a profusion of hard, sweet pears, 
which the housewives consider excellent for coddling or pre- 
serving with barberries. 

This ancient and honorable old continental, which stands 
some fifty feet in its stockings, girths ten feet and three inches 
a foot from the ground, and has a coat so beautifully wrinkled 
and seamed with age that our artist friend tells us a Japanese 
would beg a bit of the bark for a curio, and exhibit it as a 
precious and artistic possession. 

In the spring its venerable poll is snowy with blossoms, and 
though its great trunk is quite hollow within, the six huge 
branches into which it separates near the base, spread 
wide and strong, and send out from their broken tops vigor- 
ous young shoots, on which the fruit grows profusely. 

We suppose this to be the original well-known Cushing 
Pear-tree, as this farm was a part of the colonial grant to 
Matthew Cushing in 1634, and was the Stammhaus of that 
widespread race, which held the property in the Cushing name 
for 243 years, the land having descended by will from one to 
another, so that we hold the first deed and paid the first money 
that was ever given for it. 

The Apple-orchard proper, which isin the shape of a flat-iron, 
lies in the point of the place, which is quite filled by three or 
four enormous old trees, which have grown to a great height, 
and had, when we came, immense branches that arched over 
and almost swept the ground, their huge mounds of rosy 
bloom in spring making a wondrous sight. 

Since then, with a vague idea of improving them, though 
some of the wise ones tell us it is a mistake to meddle with 
such old trees, we have had them pruned, that the sun might 
shine more directly upon the apples, which failed to color prop- 
erly in the dense shade. Also, the ground beneath them has 
been plowed, to the great detriment of their small roots, which, 
owing to the marshy ground below, lie very near the sur- 
face. 

Last year was not their bearing year, and not until this au- 
tumn can we tell the results of this surgery. The plowing 
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was not done so much for the trees as for the grass, which 
had been fairly driven out by the encroachments of the Money- 
wort, which has escaped from the garden and runs riot over 
the place ; and the pruning was as necessary for the hay-cro 
as for the fruit, for the great Elm hard by helps to shade all 
that part of the grounds, and even now the grass, when cut, 
has to be transported into the open to be cured. 

The year we took possession, three trees at this point—a 
Baldwin, a Rhode Island Greening and a Russet—furnished 
us with about a dozen barrels of apples. In addition, there 
are in other parts of the place more old-fashioned trees, like 
the Seek-no-Further and Early Sweet, that are extremely use- 
ful and fairly productive in spite of their years and infirmities. 
One of the latter trees is quite a curiosity, for half of it is 
wholly denuded of bark, as if it had been struck by lightning, 
and the trunk is perfectly hollow, but the grafted stem still 
sends out very strong and healthy-looking shoots that yield an 
abundance of fine rosy-cheeked fruit every other year. 

The Canker-worm has meddled very little with these trees, 
but the Web-caterpillar has to be waged constant war upon, 
both in spring and fall, and last summer, owing to the pre- 
ceding mild winter, this pest was particularly active and 
ubiquitous. 

A row of Plum-trees against the east foundation-wall of the 
old house, which still stands and makes a good shelter for 
our Raspberry-bushes, seem. as if they would do well if we 
could only cope successfully with the murderous black knot, 
with which we found them perfectly covered. In 188g all the 
diseased portions were cut away, and last summer they sent 
out a quantity of tall, healthy branches, but no blossoms, 
from their closely polled stems ; we purpose this spring to try 
the effect of salt bags in the crotches of the limbs, which, we 
have been told, is a successful way of keeping off the Cur- 
culio. But from what we read of the necessary efforts to 
get rid of this pest, we fear that the plums would hardly be 
worth the trouble, for it seems as if nothing less than a 
Salvation Army would suffice to combat this persistent beetle 
sinner. 

In our orchard are Iron Pears of the good old kind that 
would serve for ammunition in a field-piece, in case of war, 
and some rickety-looking Lawrences, that bear excellent 
fruit in generous quantities ; and there is a picturesque Crab- 
apple-tree which — quite too near the great Elm to furnish 
any decent fruit, though it does its best, and strews the ground 
beneath it with its stony red and yellowfruit. The old Cherry- 
trees were too worthless, so we cut them down. Peaches we 
have none, though we are told they would thrive against the 
hill, as they like a northern exposure. We are now preparing 
to plant a fresh Apple-orchard, which ought to be ready to 
bear by the time the old trees quite give out, and we should 
be grateful for suggestions as to the best kinds for domestic 
uses, and whether the trees will be more likely to thrive in the 
moist or in the dry part of the grounds. 

But there is a charm about this unproductive old orchard, 
with its wilderness of venerable shrubs along the fence, that 
no thrifty modern row of fruitful trees will ever possess. As 
one sits there in the shade on a sunny day, with the white 
petals ~~ down from their lofty summits, there is a 
murmur of bees among the foliage, of robins chattering 
among the twigs, a rustle of leaves and flowers in the gentle 
breeze, that seems the essence of the many summers gone 
that have helped to swell their great boles, and to increase 
their majestic height. From under the arch of branches the 
green meadow is visible, with wooded hills rising from its 
margin, among which nestle cottages, white and red, with the 
faint smoke curling lazily from their chimneys up to the blue 
sky, flecked with round white clouds. How many years the 
old trees have looked out upon the quiet meadow, and 
how many generations have they dropped their rosy 
ruit! 

In this new country of ours we yearn for stability, for tradi- 
tion, for something to link us with that past which goes back 
so little way behind us here. Perhaps the grafts on these old 
limbs were brought from England by the early settlers who 
peopled the old colony. Under their shade the sturdy Puritan 
has leaned upon his spade and remembered the orchards of 
his native land, which he was never to see again; and now, as 
the vision grows before our dreaming eyes, we climb the 
ladder of the past, and are again in Lincolnshire, and the 
choir-boys are chanting softly in the distance, and the bells 
are ringing from St. Andrew’s Church, of the other Hingham, 
the gray towers of which we see afar off, instead of the quaint 
spire of our old meeting-house, whose ten-score years of life 
seem so little in the older world, where they reckon time by 
centuries instead of decades. 
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But the boom of the bells resolves itself once more into the 
humming of bees, the venerable towers are but the shag: 
trunks around us, and we are awake once more, under the 
bending boughs of the old orchard, with only a robin for a 


chorister. 
Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 
» 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Alnus maritima. 


HIS very rare tree, which is still little known in gar- 
dens, differs from other Alders in that its flowers are 
produced in the autumn. Alders usually flower very early 
in the spring, either some time before the leaves appear, or 
with or just after their appearance. Alnus maritima, how- 
ever, flowers in August and September, the flowers being 
produced on shoots formed during the previous spring. 
The female catkins do not enlarge very much after ferti- 
lization until the spring, and do not mature until the follow- 
ing September or until the flowering period comes round 
again. On this tree, therefore, flowers and ripe fruit appear 
simultaneously. This fact, which is the most remarkable 
thing about this tree, was entirely overlooked in the last 
monographs of the Alders published in Europe, although 
it has been known here for a hundred years, or ever since 
the Seaside Alder was first noticed. 

Alnus maritima (see page 269) is a slender glabrous tree, 
rising occasionally to the height of twenty-five or thirty 
feet, with a trunk sometimes three or four inches in diam- 
eter covered with smooth pale brown bark, stout obtuse 
glabrous winter-buds, and glabrous zigzag branchlets 
marked with small white lenticels. The leaves are oblong 
or obovate, two and a half to three inches long, acuminate 
or rounded at the apex, wedge-shaped at the base, sharply 
and remotely glandular-serrate ; they are borne on slender 
petioles an inch or an inch and a half long, and are bright 
green above and rusty brown on the lower surface. The 
stipules are thick, oblong-pointed, an eighth of an inch 
long, dark reddish brown and early deciduous. The fer- 
tile catkins are usually solitary from the axils of upper 
leaves ; they are an eighth of an inch long, and are borne 
on stout stems three or four times their length ; at maturity 
they are obtuse, an inch long, half an inch broad, and dark 
brown or nearly black, with thickened conspicuously lobed 
scales and wingless fruit. The sterile catkins, which are 
usually racemose-clustered, are long-stalked and vary from 
an inch and a half to more than two inches in length ; they 
are developed from the axils of the upper leaves and droop 
gracefully from the ends of the branches. 

Alnus maritima* was known to Humphrey Marshall, who 
described in the “ Arbustum Americanum ” its peculiarity of 
flowering in the autumn. Muehlenberg and Charles Pick- 
ering, the distinguished naturalist of the Wilkes’ Exploring 
Expedition, were familiar with it, and, in later days, Mr. 
William M. Canby found it in a number of places on the 
coast of the lower peninsula of Delaware and of Maryland, 
where it grows on the edges of streams, although not 
directly on the sea-shore as its name would seem to imply. 
This Alder abounds on the banks of the Nanticoke River at 
Seaford, Maryland, near the high-tide mark and lower 
down. Here it mingles with the common southern Alder 
(Alnus serrulata), the Sour Gum, the Taxodium, the Red 
Mapie, the White Cedar, and other swamp and muddy- 
shore trees. Mr. Canby found it also growing plentifully 
along the shore of Wicomico River at Salisbury in Maryland, 
both above and below tide-water, and along mill-ponds 
and head-water streams in the same locality. What ap- 
pears to be the same plant was collected by Hall on the 
banks of the Red River in the Indian territory. Of the 
western tree and of its distribution, however, more infor- 


* Alnus maritima, Muehlenberg ; Nuttall, “Sylva,” i., 14, t. 10.—Gray, “ Hall’s Pl. 
Texas,” 21.—Canby, Bot. Gazette, vi.,270.—Sargent, ‘‘ Forest Trees N. Am., roth Cen- 
sus, U.S.,” ix., 162.—Watson & Coulter, ‘‘Gray’s Man.,” Ed. 6, 373. 


Betula Alnus maritima, Marshall, ‘‘ Arbust. Am.,” 20 
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mation than now exists is needed. It occurs in closely Arboretum. Here it makes a small shrubby tree now six 
related forms in Japan * and in Manchuria.t or eight feet high. It is usually hardy, although in the 
Alnus maritima was introduced into cultivation by Mr. winter of 1885 the plants in the Arboretum were killed 
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Fig. 47.—Alnus maritima.—See page 268. 


Thomas Meehan, who, in 1878, sent it to the Arnold down to the ground. As a garden-plant this Alder has 


* Alnus maritima, var. Faponica, Regel; De Candolle, ‘‘ Prod.,” xvi., ii., 186. -considerable beauty, especially in the autumn when it is 
Setula Alnus, err ge “Fl. Jap.,” 76. 
“ y 


ula Alnus, Thank 1. Tap.” eck ih al : covered with its large, bright, golden-colored catkins of 
4. Hari , Sie » n. Vehr. Gen.,” 25.— uel, ‘‘ Prol. Fl. Jap.,” 69, > * “i 
A. Japonica, Siebold & Zuccarini, Sitz A ae vinch., iv., pom oF. Mon. male flowers which hang from the ends of the slender 


Bet.,” 8s, t. 25, f. 22-27. branches. 
+ Alnus maritima, var. arguta, Regel, |. c. 
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New Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDIUM X DAUTHIERI, VAR. POGGIO GHERARDO, Ross, 
is a very pale form of Cypripedium Dauthieri, in which the 
purple-brown of the upper sepal is confined to its lower half, 
the upper part being green with a white border ; the petals and 
lip are also paler than usual. It appeared in the collection of 
Signor H. G. Ross, of Florence, Italy.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
April 4th, p. 426. 

CYCNOCHES ROSSIANUM, Rolfe.—This is a very interestin 
species of this sportive genus, which has flowered in the col- 
lection of Signor H.G. Ross, of Florence, on several occasions. 
In 1889 male and female flowers were produced on either side 
of the same pseudo-bulb, though on other occasions the males 
only appeared. The male racemes are pendulous, long and 
slender, with somewhat distant flowers, which are heavily 
barred with reddish brown, on a yellowish green ground. The 
female flower was erect and solitary, much larger and wholly 
green. It was purchased as C. Warscewiczii, which, however, 
is quite distinct, having very much denser male racemes of 
wholly green flowers. This makes, at least, the fifth species 
of which both sexes are known.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, April 
11th, p. 456. 

MASDEVALLIA ROLFEANA, Kranzlin, is a pretty species, said 
to be allied to MZ. velifera, Rchb. f., which flowered in the col- 
lection of Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, during last 
July. The flowers are of a rich chocolate-brown, except the 
base of the tube, which is honey-colored ; their length is two 
and a half inches, of which more than half belongs to the tails. 
Its native country is not recorded.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
April 18th, p. 488. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM X DELLENSE, O’Brien, is a pretty form of 
O. x excellens, in which the sepals and petals are more spotted 
than usual. It appeared in the collection of Baron Schréder, 
of The Dell, Egham. The variability of O. x excellens is now 
very well known. O. Pescatorei and O. prenitens are given 
as the supposed parents of the present plant, but after com- 
paring an authentic flower with Botanical Magazine, t. 6229, I 
am quite satisfied that O. ¢riumphans, and not O. prenitens, 
is the other parent. The lip of the last-named rare species is 
quite distinct in character.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, April 25th, 

. 521. 
. MASDEVALLIA MACROCHILA, Regel.—This is figured and 
described as a new species, allied to M. della, Rchb., f. It 
appears to me identical with JZ. Chestertoni, Rchb.,f., aspecies 
discovered by Chesterton in New Granada, and imported by 
Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans. The present plant 
has the perianth somewhat less spotted than the form figured 
in the Botanical Magazine, t. 6977, but the species is variable 
in this respect.— Gartenflora, xl., p. 170, t. 1344, figs. 4 and 5. 

STANHOPEA GRAVEOLENS, VAR. LIETZEI, Regel, is a pale yel- 
-low form of this somewhat variable species, with the front 
lobe of the lip densely spotted with reddish brown, and a 
narrow orange band round the hypochile. It is said to have 
been imported from Brazil.— Gartenflora, x\., p. 201, t. 1345. 

Kew. R.A. Rolfe. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


NGLISH horticulture has risen to the dignity of possessing 
a “ Worshipful Company of Gardeners,” a kind of City 
Guild which has been ‘“ resurrected” in the hope that it -may 
be able to afford some assistance to gardening in this country. 
It has begun to do something by proposing ‘to make provi- 
sion for the due and proper teaching of the technique of the 
craft, and to examine and issue certificates of efficiency to the 
craftsmen.” How this is to be done has not been divulged. 
The “technique of the craft” can only be taught by actual ex- 
perience in good gardens. There is no sure and certain road 
to success in horticulture through the lecture-room, and ex- 
aminations, as generally conducted, often place the theorist 
and mere paper man in front of the practical and genuine 
| sess A man must begin at the potting bench and wheel- 
arrow and work right through the whole if he wants to have 
a real grip of the technique of good horticulture. 

CaPE BuLBS.—A lecture on these plants was recently given 
at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society by Mr. James 
O’Brien, whose knowledge of and skill in growing them is ex- 
ceptional. The lecture was devoted chiefly to cultural matters, 
such as temperatures, resting seasons, soils and water. Many 
cultivators are apt to overdo the more delicate Cape Bulbs in 
the matter of water and temperature. It is true that in Eng- 
land the climate is not such as to render the cultivation of 
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Cape plants an easy matter, but there are, nevertheless, means 
by which it is possible to grow most of them. In America, no 
doubt, you would do Cape plants better and easier than we do, 
as you have more sunlight in winter and hotter summers than 
we have here. Cape rinums, Hemanthus, Nerines, Cyrtan- 
thus and many similar plants would be splendid garden-plants 
in lands where there is plenty of sunlight and hot summers, 
The most beautiful and varied of bulbous plants are found at 
the Cape, but we do not pay very much attention to them in 
England. Cape plants are almost certain to be introduced 
again in quantity in consequence of the recent rush of English- 
men to that part of Africa, so that there is some hope that 
many more beautiful and useful additions may be made to 
the few Cape Bulbs we have already. A few Crinums, Vallota, 
Nerines, Lachenalias, Ixias, Sparaxis, Freesia and Amaryl/is 
belladonna are the pick of these, but they are only a modicum 
of what is known to be good among the bulbous plants of that 
region. Gladiolus, Watsonia, Cyrtanthus, Crinum, may be in- 
dicated as a of which the few known in cultivation are 
only a small fraction of what are known to botanists. Only 
last year three new and very beautiful species of Gladiolus and 
one of Cyrtanthus were added to the cultivated collections at 
Kew, where their distinctness at once attracted the attention 
of specialists. 

GESNERIADS.—The Belgians can teach us how to grow these 
plants. In the nurseries of Monsieur Louis Van Houtte one 
may see house after house filled with beautiful examples 
representing scores of different genera, such as Gesneria, 
Dicyata, Ligeria, Negelia, Tydoea, etc. The bright colors and 
great variety of the flowers of all these plants are charming, 
and they are so easily cultivated that beginners can grow them 
quite successfully. Monsieur Van Houtte says: “ From July 
to October our houses are filled with every kind of Gesneriad * 
in flower. They are mostly the result of hybridization in our 
nursery. Their colors are bright and charming, and, without 
exaggeration, they may be said to include all the colors of the 
rainbow.” 

I am indebted to Monsieur Van Houtte’s manager, Monsieur 
ag for the following details of cultivation as practiced 

y him: 

Plant all the tubers in small pots on March 15th in light 
soil. Give little water at first, and keep the temperature of 
the house at about seventy degrees. In about a fortnight 
plunge the pots in a hot-bed of about eighty degrees, and in 
six weeks from the time of starting the plants should be re. 
potted into three-inch pots. This time use a compost of rot- 
ten horse-dung or cow-manure, two parts, and one part of 
peat or leaf-mold, with a good sprinkling of silver sand. “ But 
don’t be afraid of manure, for these plants revel in it.” Give 
them a temperature of seventy-five degrees now and plenty of 
water. Repot again in a month, and, after plants are estab- 
lished, give plenty of sun and air. 

I have seen these plants as grown by Monsieur Van Houtte, 
and very charming they are. 

ANTHURIUM SCHERZERIANUM.—I recently saw in the garden 
of Monsieur Warocque, Mariemont, near Brussels, a magnifi- 
cent group of large specimen plants of this Anthurium. Each 
plant was a yard or more in diameter, and bore from thirty to 
sixty flowers. They were all of the very best varieties, the 
spathes being exceptionally large and banner-like, and rich in 
color. The plants entirely filled a large lean-to house. The 
value of this Anthurium was never more abundantly demon- 
strated, for the house itself was a beautiful picture ; the flowers 
are of the very best for room-decoration, as they remain fresh 
several weeks when cut and placed in water. Would not this 
plant be a good subject for the grower of flowers in quantity 
for market? It is easily managed, it blooms freely and regu- 
larly every year, and its flowers have sufficient brightness of 
color and singularity of form to recommend them to every one. 

Cacti.—These plants have hitherto been so neglected by 
English horticulturists that they are scarcely ever seen except in 
botanical gardens. There is, however, a prospect of their be- 
coming popular again, as several of the London nurserymen 
have begun to grow them, and one firm—namely, Messrs. 
Carter & Co., the well-known seed merchants—have issued an 
illustrated catalogue of the most striking species. Meanwhile, 
in Germany, Cacti have become so popular that a monthly 
journal is to be devoted entirely to them, under the title of 
Monatsschrift fur Kaktunkundi, It is edited by Paul Arendt, 
and issued from Berlin, and every number contains an original 
drawing of a Cactus. The first number contains articles upon 


1. Cacti at Exhibitions ; 2. Watering Cacti; 3. Mamillaria longi- 
mamma and M. uberiformis ; 4. Echenocactus contractus, with 
illustration; 5. Soils for Cacti; 6. How and Why Cacti are 
Grafted ; 7. Notes on Cacti. 
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TREE PONIES.—At several plant exhibitions held recently 
in London collections of varieties of Paonia Moutan have at- 
tracted a large share of attention on account of the excep- 
tional size, color and beauty in form of their flowers. Japan 
and China have recently contributed many beautiful varieties 
distinct from those previously known here, and as several of 
our leading London nurserymen have turned their attention 
to these plants they bid fair to again become popular in Eng- 
land. At the present time there are comparatively few gar- 
dens in which the Moutan is represented, and the only 
explanation one can find for this is that the plants are not 
known by most cultivators, while the nurserymen have al- 
lowed them to drop out of their collections. There are few 
more beautiful pictures in the garden than a big bush of P. 
Moutan covered with its gigantic blooms, which are developed 
in June. The plants are perfectly hardy in the coldest parts of 
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flower color, and we may reasonably look forward to soon 
realizing the hope held out by a writer in GARDEN AND FOREST 
two years ago—namely, that this Rhododendron would be the 
origin of a distinct and valuable race of early-flowering hardy 
kinds. ; 
Kew. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 
A Home Supply of Tree Fruits. 


‘THE selection of fruit-trees for a private orchard will be con- 
trolled by quite different principles from those that govern 
in the planting of trees for the production of market fruits. 
For these, standard, well-known, productive and vigorous 
kinds must be taken, in order to secure profitable results. In 


Fig. 48.—A Fountain at Potsdam.—See page 266. 


England, but they require protection from spring frosts, as 
they begin to grow very early in the year. Almost all colors 
and shades except blue are represented in the many varieties 
we now possess. Besides their value in the shrubbery these 
Pzonies are useful when grown in pots and forced a little, so 
that their magnificent blooms are available for the conserva- 
toryin April and May. Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, Kelway & 
Sons, T. S. Ware and G. Paul are the principal dealers in these 
plants here. 

RHODODENDRON VASEYI is a useful addition to the hardy 
spring-flowering species and hybrids which form a conspicu- 
ous feature in many English gardens at this time of year. It 
has grown and flowered freely every year since its introduction 
to Kew, and this year its interest has been added to by the 
flowering in the open air at Kew of a pure white variety 
among a batch of seedlings procured from America. Culti- 
vation has soon affected the character of this plant in regard to 


the home orchard none of these requirements need recogni- 
tion, since the grower is also the chief consumer of its products, 
and home tastes and needs stand prominent. Very few of our 
choicest tree fruits of any species are as profitable when grown 
for market as the coarser sorts. Even for the most select 
trade, beauty in fruits is essential, for decorative effect upon 
the table is as much sought after as intrinsic quality. Ido not 
mean to say that quality is immaterial anywhere ; but where 
very plain and ene apples, pears, peaches and 
plums are actually the choicest in flavor, and this is really true 
in many instances, their high quality alone will not suffice to 
make them profitable. 

In small private orchards there is usually no difficulty in 
giving the highest culture, and the choicer varieties seem par- 
ticularly to require this in order to reveal all their merits. 
Many sorts that would be very unprofitably planted in an 
orchard receiving only moderate care, may be made more 
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productive by extra attention. Even in fruits, the rule prevails 
that the best are the most costly. 

The rule to limit planting to a few standard sorts has no 
validity in the private orchard. One may set as many varie- 
ties as one fancies, and may be continnshy adding to these as 
experience gives knowledge. Usually, unless at a distance 
from markets, it is not desirable to plant many culinary sorts, 
as these can be often more cheaply purchased than grown, 
especially where space is limited. But it must be remembered 
that some of this class are much better for special purposes 
than the best kinds grown for eating out of hand. This is par- 
ticularly true of pears and peaches, grapes and strawberries. 
Firm-fleshed fruits that retain their shape in cooking are uni- 
versally preferred. These may be sometimes much improved 
by being cooked in the juice of finer dessert sorts. 

Selections will necessarily be controlled by the requirements 
of climate, but this rule is less severe in the private than in 
the commercial orchard. By choosing a sheltered spot, and 
by top-grafting on hardy stocks, the private grower will be 
able to succeed tolerably with many sorts that it will not pay 
to plant for the market. I should be disposed to advise those 
who are about to begin the formation of their home orchards 
to select some of the best varieties of their own neighborhood 
—the fancies of their childhood, perhaps. There are a large 
number of excellent sorts in every long-settled locality that 
are not generally known, and which would perhaps grow no- 
where else so well. I should counsel the avoidance of too many 
trees of a single sort, however good. One tree, when it is well 
established, will usually produce all of its sort that a single 
family will utilize, while variety is always agreeable. Besides, 
where a good many varieties are grown, we are more sure to 
have a good supply every year. 

Those who are not familiar with varieties will desire to have 
some suggestions as to their particular choice in this respect ; 
but in a periodical of wide circulation it is difficult to give lists 
suited to various sections. Local inquiries will give the most 
satisfactory results, but as our American Pomological Society 
has a membership of continental extent, a selection from the 
best tree fruits on its list is here appended. The early varie- 
ties are named first, and so on to the last named, which are 
the latest sorts. 

APPLES.—Summer Rose, Yellow Transparent, Early Straw- 
berry, High Top Sweet, Primate, Early Joe, Garden Royal, Fall 
Wine, Porter, Chenango, Aromatic Carolina, Haskell Sweet, 
Rambo, Gravenstein, Fameuse, Shiawassee, Wealthy, Wagner, 
Yellow Bellefleur, Hubbardston, Jonathan, Lady’s Sweet, 
Melon, Buckingham, Baltimore, Grimes’ Golden, American 
Golden Pippin, Newtown Spitzenberg, Mother, Northern Spy, 
Swaar, Hunt Russet, Romanite, Westfield. 

PEARS.—Bloodgood, Clapp’s Favorite, Madeleine, Dear- 
born, Giffard, Quimper, Rostiezer, Tyson, Souvenir, Ansault, 
Bartlett, Andrews, Bilboa, Boussock, Clairgeau, Comice, Dix, 
Foster's Seckel, Frederick Clapp, Gray Doyenne, Dr. Reeder, 
Dana’s Hovey, Doyenne d’Alencon, Easter Beurré, Josephine 
of Malines, Lawrence, M’Laughlin, Winter Nelis. 

PLuMs.—De Montfort, Hudson Gage, July Green Gage, Bel- 

ian Purple, Bradshaw, Denniston, Green Gage, Imperial Gage, 
Jefferson, Lawrence, M’Laughlin, Prune of Agen, Smith’s 
Orleans, Washington, Bavay, Coe’s Late Red, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, St. Catherine. 

PEACHES.—Alexander, Amsden, Beatrice, Cole’s Early, Early 
York, Hale’s Early, Tillotson; Albert, Amelia, Early Grosse 
Mignonne, Royal George, Thurber, White Imperial; Alexan- 
der Noblesse, Coolidge’s Favonite, George IV., Grosse Mig- 
nonne, Malta, Morris’ White, Oldmixon Free, Oldmixon Cling, 
President, Susquehanna, Van Zandt, Wheatland ; Cook’s Late, 
Crawford’s Late, Druid Hill, Heath Cling, Hyslop Cling, Late 
Red Rareripe, Petite Imperial, Stump the World. 

CHERRIES.—Belle d’Orleans, Early Purple, Knight's Early, 
Rockport; Osceola, Belle de Choisy, Bigarreau, Black Eagle, 
Black Heart, Black Tartarian, Coe’s Transparent, Elton, Gov- 
ernor Wood, Hovey, Napoleon, Olivet; Reine Hortense, Dow- 


ner’s Late, Red Jacket. 
Newport, Vt. J T. H. Hoskins, 


Bagging Grapes. 
A‘ the last meeting of the New Jersey Horticultural 
Society, Mr. W. H. Goldsmith, of Newark, read an 
instructive essay on Grape-culture. The following extracts 
from it show that the practice of‘covering the clusters with 
paper-bags has not yet been abandoned in the most suc- 
cessful vineyards : 


Next to spraying, I consider bagging as an essential in 
profitable grape-growing. With me it is not only equally im- 
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rtant, but more so, and if I could not use both I should use 
in preference to the Bordeaux mixture. In fact, I have 
done this when circumstances have given me but one selec- 
tion. In the use of bags I have had an experience of several 
years, and so pronounced has been my success with them that 
I can unhesitatingly recommend the practice as one of the 
most efficient safeguards to the preservation of the crops. In 
1884, out of a vineyard of 700 Niagaras, we bagged the fruit on 
about 200 vines. During the summer the foliage on the entire 
vineyard was almost completely obliterated by mildew. The 
fruit not bagged became hard and did not ripen, while the 
clusters over which the bags had been placed ripened nicely 
and were finely flavored. This one experience settled in my 
own mind the value of bags, and ever since! have used them. 
The summer and fall of 1889 were perhaps as trying to vine- 
yards as any in the memory of the members of this society, 
and yet I had grapes as finely flavored and as well ripened as 
I have had at any time since I began their cultivation. Owing 
to bad weather I had succeeded in putting on but one spray- 
ing of Eau Celeste over the entire vineyard, and making but 
one application of the Bordeaux mixture upon about one- 
quarter of my vines, but I had succeeded in getting bags on 
nearly all my fruit. Of course, in such a season, it is almost 
impossible to get ahead of the mildew, and it even affected 
grapes that were bagged, but when my fruit was placed along- 
side of fruit that had not been bagged it needed no second 
view to determine what had been the effect of the treatment. 
The work of putting on bags is no smallitem ; indeed, it is one 
of the costliest necessities. During the past season I put on 
about 66,000 bags at a cost of $130. Aside from the matter of 
cost, the work itself must be done not only during the busiest 
season of the year, but, to get the best results, the period during 
which the bags should be applied is comparatively short. As 
soon as the clusters have set, the work should begin, and be 
pushed as fast as possible until completed. If it could all be 
done at once it would be much better, as the sooner the 
bunches are covered the less danger will there be of loss from 
mildew. In the early part of last season I put some bags over 
clusters that had not bloomed, and found it answered as well 
as where the sets had already formed. In no case, however, 
should the work be done while the Grapes are in blossom. 

It might be supposed that those bags are best which are 
least susceptible to the destroying influences of the weather. 
I have oiled bags and bags made of parchment which were 
sent me as samples and highly recommended, as, in addi- 
tion to their being less liable to be destroyed by the weather, 
they may be taken off and used successively through several 
seasons. The fallacy of this is apparent when we consider 
that far the heaviest item of expense in bagging is the labor of 
putting the bags on. Wet weather does not injure the bags, 
as they are protected by the foliage from the direct effect of 
storms. The bags I use are the common manilla one and a 
half pound paper bags put together in the old way, with cor- 
ners square, and they are so flimsy as to frequently tear down 
the sides while being put on the vines, and yet, when I come 
to take them off in the fall they are quite difficult to tear, as 
the action of sun and moisture has toughened them. Before 
the bags are put on the grapes the corners of both tops and 
bottoms should be cut: off. This can be done rapidly by a 
broad chisel, and serves the twofold purpose of enabling the 
top to be closed up neatly over the cluster and allowing any 
water that may get into the bag to drain out. In putting the 
bag on care should be taken to pin the top above the lateral 
from which the cluster depends, as otherwise if the pin is put 
through the bag around the small stem of the cluster it will be 
found that the wind blowing the bag about will break the clus- 
ter from the vine. This happened in 7 vineyard when I first 
began the practice of bagging, and I had the opportunity of 
seeing a large number of bags on the ground, and in each one 
a cluster of grapes. 

Aside from the question of mildew, bagging will have to be 
resorted to in the future to protect our vineyards from the 
ravages of a pest that threatens to become nearly, if not quite, 
as destructive as both mildew and black rot together. I refer 
to the small black worm which we find taking up its quarters 
in the —— some five or six weeks before ripening. This in- 
sect is hatched from an egg deposited on the side of the berry 
by a fly resembling somewhat the common house-fly. As 
soon as it is hatched it goes to the seeds, and after perma- 
nently injuring the berry it will go to the next, and so on until 
it has spoiled several. I have seen bunches in my vineyard 
containing scarcely one good grape. This pest has attacked 
our vineyards for a number of years, and is doubtless known 
to a large number of pe-growers. Its depredations have 


usually been so limited as to call for no special notice, but 
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during the past two seasons it has increased to such an extent 
as to seriously alarm the grape-growers in our section. The 
best and, in fact, ony preventive I have yet discovered is 
the paper bag, as the fly will not enter it to deposit its eggs. 

Grapes that have passed the summer in bags come out in 
the fall looking better than those exposed to the weather. The 
berries, being free from weather-marks, present a fresh green 
look. 


Notes on Irises. 


SPANISH IRISES.—These are just poaeeg: away and giving 
place to the “English” varieties. These bulbous Irises are 
among the most attractive of the family, having numerous 
flowers with bright colors. They are hardy in a not too wet 
position ; a satisfactory one being the second line under the 
south side of the house, where the first line is preferably vines, 
the foliage of which will serve as a background and foil to the 
Iris flowers. My bulbs seem to be too close to the house, 
especially in a season like the present, when exceptional dry- 
ness has rather shortened the blooming season. The bulbous 
and Oncocyclus Irises are the most interesting of the family, 
and among the most interesting plants of any family. Those 
who grow a selection of these, however, give hostages to care, 
as many of them are decidedly miffy, and unless they have a 
suitable location, they live but decline to bloom, and the worst 
of it is that a location which pleases one year seems to lose its 
charm the next. Take, as a familiar example of the Oncocyclus 
section, Z. Susiana. This is a plant familiar to gardens for 
several hundred years, and poe every year it has been 
discussed by the gardeners, the most skillful ones of this gen- 
eration still continuing the annual discussion. There seems 
to be a consensus of opinion that the proper culture consists 
in planting late in a sheltered pareg and drying off 
thoroughly after blooming. With all such care, however, it 
will be frequently found that some ry thing, like dryness, 
will cause them to go blind or refuse to flower. It is a curious 
commentary on garden skill that one finds this Iris blooming 
annually in gardens where no care is given to it, the owner, 
happily, oblivious usually to the interest of the plant. Thanks 
mostly to Herr Max Leichtlin, our gardens have been enriched 
by a number of interesting Oncocyclus Irises—Lupina, Gatesii, 
Paradoxa and others of their kin, such as Leichtlinii and Korol- 
kowi. These, with the old Z. Jéerica, are an interesting and 
beautiful lot-for those whovenjoy fine plants which are inter- 
esting in care and beauty. These notes on culture refer, of 
course, to growth in the open, which seems the proper place 
for hardy plants. Frame and pan culture of hardy subjects 
does not seem to me an attractive occupation, even if a crop 
of flowers is more certain. 

IRIS PALLIDA DALMATICA—the great Dalmatian flag—is one of 
the most attractive and among the largestofthefamily. It has 
broad, noble foliage, and the large flowers are of a pleasing light 
lavender, with an orange beard. They are freely produced on 
stocky erect stems, without laterals, some three to four feet 
tall. The plant in bloom has an appearance of distinction 
and beauty, and is worthya prominent place in thegarden. A 
delicate odor adds the last charm to this variety. 

IRIS MONNIERI is a beardless Iris, with fragrant clustered 
flowers, which are light lemon-yellow. The plant is attractive, 


but not showy, except as grown in masses. 
Elizabeth, N. iy = . F. N. Gerard. 


Roses. 


‘THE time is at hand when Roses for blooming under glass 
should be replanted, and early planting gives a decided 
advantage to the cultivator, because plants so treated have a 
chance to become thoroughly established before winter sets 
in. The system of planting in shallow benches, now so gen- 
erally used, gives many advantages, not the least of which is 
the smaller bulk of soil to be handled in emptying and refill- 
ing, always a laborious operation, especially in hot weather. 
But the system has the disadvantage of requiring more fre- 
quent repairs than the solid-bed plan, and the item of lumber 
makes a considerable difference in the expense-account of any 
large establishment. As a preservative, a thorough painting 
with crude petroleum should be given to all the wood-work of 
the benches ; and even a good coat of whitewash will arrest 
decay to a greater or less extent, and also tend to prevent the 
spread of fungus in the soil. : 

The depth of soil required for successful Rose-forcing need 
not exceed from three to five inches. Indeed, some of the 
best Roses sent into New York have been grown in benches 
containing about three inches of soil, the high quality of the 
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flowers being secured by judicious feeding and regular tem- 
perature. 

At the time of planting, a slight shade on the house is bene- 
ficial if the weather is very hot, but this should not be allowed 
to remain on the house after the plants begin to grow, for firm 
wood is desired rather than long, sappy growth. In the selec- 
tion of plants for this purpose, of course none but perfectly 
healthy stock should be used ; good stout plants from three- 
inch pots being a satisfactory size, and naturally more conve- 
nient than larger ones if the bench is very shallow. 

As frequently noted before, it is not well to attempt to grow 
a collection of Tea Roses in a forcing-house, as all do not 
flourish under precisely the same conditions, but when two or 
three varieties are planted, and these are grown well, much 
more satisfaction will be given. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals that were forced early in the season 

will now be in full growth, and require an abundance of water 
and free ventilation, and if intended for an early crop willsoon 
need ripening off by a gradual restriction of the water-suppl 
until only enough is given to prevent the wood from shrivel- 
ing. ‘ 
In any establishment where space is an object, the box sys- 
tem for forcing Hybrids is a great convenience. Under this 
method about six plants are set in a box three feet in length by 
fifteen inches in width, and five or six inches deep, and the 
boxes being placed out-doors until needed, when they are 
brought into the heat and treated much the sameas pot Roses, 
but usually with a better result. After the crop has been cut 
the boxes are removed to make room for a fresh lot, and may 
be put in a cold frame or emptied out for replanting. 

Among the Hybrids it will be well to include some of Hein- 
rich Schultheis for early forcing. This large and handsome 
deep pink variety has proved to be decidedly one of the best 
for this purpose. By using it for the first crop, and following 
with Anna Alexieff, Anna de Diesbach, Mrs. John Laing and 
Ulrich Brunner, a good crop of blooms may be expected. 
After January a much more extended list of Hybrid Perpetuals 
may be used for forcing, but the list named will be found 
most satisfactory for early winter. 

The dark-colored sport from Catherine Mermet, Waban, 
will probably be the most extensively tested novelty of the 
season, the sales of the various agents having been very large, 
and, judgin from the flowers shown last winter, it promises 
to bear out the high claims made for it. If these claims should 
be verified the parent of this variety will be remarkable for 
having produced the best white—The Bride—and also the best 


ink sport thus far introduced. 
Wate, Fo. W. H. Taplin. 


Myosotis palustris semperflorens.—Why is it we do not see 
more of the Forget-me-nots in gardens? Several of them are 
really good, such as J. alpestris, M. dissitifiora and others, 
but the ever-flowering variety I have named is to be relied on 
to flower for six months of summer, and is just now as beauti- 
ful as a Forget-me-not knows how to be. Our long borders 
were edged with cuttings rooted and planted in September 
last, where they grew rapidly in the fall, and they now form a 
band eighteen inches wide around the garden that is very 
pleasing, and the more so as they will flower all summer. This 
variety is perfectly hardy, roots rapidly either as cuttings or 
where it grows in the openground. M. alpestris and its white 
variety flower about two weeks earlier, and then they are past 
for the rest of the season. The white Forget-me-not is not 
worth the room it occupies. What is known as the Giant For- 
get-me-not (Omphalodes verna) is a lovely plant where it suc- 
ceeds well. I have heard of its becoming perfectly at home in 
old gardens in Massachusetts, but I could never persuade it to 
make itself contented, but purpose to try again as the oppor- 


tunity to secure plants may occur. 
S. Lancaster, Mass. O. O. 


Nymphza Marliacea chromatella.—The water-garden during 
the last few days has made rapid progress, and its charms 
draw one irresistibly to its side for the first enjoyment of the 
morning. Marliac’s yellow Water Lily, which is now in bloom, 
is undoubtedly one of the handsomest and most satisfactory 
of hardy Nymphzas, beautiful both in flower and leaf. It has 
been claimed at Kew that this variety is a cross of WV. tuberosa 
with a yellow kind, probably 4, fava, and it is there known 
as NV. tuberosa flavescens. From its growth here it seems 
more probable that it is a hybrid of NM. alba candidissima, 
Mr. E. D. Sturtevant, I believe, thinking it a cross of this va- 
riety with NV. flava. 

Elizabeth, N.J. G. 
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Sweet-potatoes.—To the market buyer in the northern cities 
the Jersey Nansemond is the type of a good sweet-potato. 
The northern practice of cooking sweet-potatoes by steaming 
them leads to a demand for a dry potato. The Nansemond, 
as grown in the sandy soils of New Jersey, is certainly one of 
the most handsome of sweet-potatoes. Coming southward, 
on the eastern shore of Maryland, the Nansemond is even 
drie1 and much sweeter than the New Jersey product, and in 
south-east Virginia these qualities are still further intensified. 
In the sandy soils of eastern North Carolina the Nansemond 
grows so dry as to be really choking when baked. Hence the 
southern dislike for this variety, for southern people always 
bake sweet-potatoes. But the character of a sweet-potato is 
largely the result of soil as well as climate. This Nansemond, 

rown in the clay lands of Pennsylvania, just across the river, 
is not the potato it is in New Jersey, and even in the south, 
when grown on the red clays of the mountain regions it loses 
all the dryness which makes it acceptable to northern people, 
without developing the sugary sweetness which makes the 
southern people prefer the yams. With all my early — 
in favor of a dry, yellow sweet-potato, I find myself rapidly 
dropping into a preference for the sweeter baked yams. North 
Carolina ought to produce the finest of dry Nansemonds for 
the northern markets, and probably will do so when ourmarket 
gardeners cease‘to insist that northern people shall prefer what 
is relished here and try to grow well what northern people want. 

Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C. W. F. Massey. 


Correspondence. 


The Preservation of Beautiful and Historical Places. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The interest which has been awakened in the preserva- 
tion of beautiful and historical places is certainly extending, 
and it is worthy of all possible encouragement. The Waverley 
Oaks at Belmont, near Boston, whose story is so well told in 
GARDEN AND FOorEST, vol. iii., p. 85, and which were so admi- 
rably illustrated in the same number, ought by this time to 
have been saved beyond any possible accident. The entire 
region which they occupy is a most interesting one, not only 
to the botanist but to the geologist, and, in fine, to every lover 
of the beautiful. It was not, however, my object in this article 
to dwell upon the Oaks, although pages might be written upon 
their value, but to call attention to a charming bit of wild 
scenery in their immediate neighborhood, which should by all 
means be included with the territory containing the famous 
trees. This consists of a wooded dell, through which runs a 
brook having, in the course of 200 feet, a descent of fifty or 
sixty feet. The stream at the commencement of its descent is 
caught in the jaws of a rocky ravine, which narrows rapidly 
for some distance, and when released the water rushes along 
over a comparatively level rocky bed among the roots of the 
bushes and wild grasses that wave and nod to the action of 
the tiny eddies, until, arrested in its course by a perpendicular 
barrier of rock, it turns abruptly and foams and frets with re- 
doubled speed to its final plunge over a precipice of twenty 
feet. Beautiful at all times, the brook, when swollen at cer- 
tain seasons, is really grand and impressive, becoming a true 
torrent, rushing with a violence and impetuosity that would 
seem impossible to one who sees it in its more gentle moods. 
The dell, not only in the immediate neighborhood of the fall 
but throughout its entire length, is characterized by fine forest- 
trees of several varieties, by precipitous sides and rocky 
ledges, and clothed with a vegetation peculiar to such locali- 
ties. From the heights, distant views of the surrounding 
country can be caught through the openings, the whole form- 
ing a scene of ce ogg beauty not surpassed in many 
mountainous districts. The vagrant brook, mpc. nd from 
the glen, crosses the public highway under‘a bridge, winds 
demurely about through the lowland, moistening the roots of 
the lordly Oaks, and disappears finally in distant meadows. In 
former years, when the property was in the possession of ac- 
quaintances, a drive to Belmont in the late summer afternoon 
and a view of the falls was always the special entertainment 
offered to our friends, and it was one which never failed to 

ratify. 

: There is another locality which for its attractions should be 
reserved. In the south-eastern portion of the township of 
Newton, close upon the outskirts of Brookline, and almost 
within the sound of the bells of Boston, lies the sheet of water 
which for two centuries has borne the name of Hammond’s 
Pond. Encircled by its border of forests, craggy eminences 
and picturesque surroundings, it has retained in a remarkable 
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degree its primitive wildness and beauty. Its peculiar se. 
cluded position, affording rest, protection and food, still attracts 
the migratory water-fowl in their appropriate season, while 
the neighboring woods and thickets are the chosen breeding- 
place of innumerable songsters, and in them the red fox digs 
‘his hole unscared. No poet has ever sung its praise, and yet 
its charms are perennial. Whether in the bloom and joy of 
spring, when its borders are whitened with the panicled An- 
dromeda ; in the early summer, when its surface is bright with 
the glossy leaves and fragrant flowers of the Water-lily ; in 
the days of autumn, when it reflects the glorious coloring of 
the Maples—its vicinity has been, and is still, the chosen 
haunts of the botanist and lover of rural quietude. Here 
Bigelow, Boot, Tuckerman, Emerson, Oakes and others have 
discovered and described countless specimens of its abundant 
flora; here, too, scholars of less note have found inspiration 
and encouragement in their communion with nature. 

Beyond the western boundary of the pond is a large grove 
of Hemlocks, remarkable for their great size, height, symme- 
try and beauty, the approach to which is over a wooded hill- 
side and by a descent through a narrow ravine. Within the 
grove, and on its southern border, is a craggy peak made up 
of large fragments of rock piled one upon the other in a con- 
fused Titanic mass. Within the crevices and cavities thus 
formed upon its northern slope, and protected from the sun- 
light by the deep shade of the trees, masses of snow and ice 
linger long after their disappearance elsewhere, while Ferns 
and other shade-loving plants grow in profusion, forming with 
the lichens and mosses a “‘ rockery” that no art could imitate. 
From its summit wide stretches of country, embracing the 
graceful outline of Wachuset, and the bolder one of the Great 
Monadnock, in the far horizon, are visible, while all about is 
yet a forest-region, with grassy paths and openings, but par- 
tially invaded by dwellings an fortes. No doubt there are 
districts of interest and value lying within a short distance of 
many towns and cities. It would be wise to secure them for 
public use before they are destroyed, as they certainly must 
be. No betterinvestment than such a purchase could be made, 
and in many cases the cost would be comparatively trifling, if 
an effort were made to secure the land without delay. 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. Daniel Denison Slade. 


Recent Publications. 


The Silva of North America, a Description of the Trees 
which grow naturally in North America, exclusive of Mexico, 
by Charles Sprague Sargent, illustrated with figures and 
analyses drawn from nature by Charles Edward Faxon, and 
engraved by Philibert and Eugéne Picart. Volume Il. Cyril- 
lace@-Sapindacee. Large 4to, pp. 117; 47 plates. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 

The second volume of this work, which has just been 
issued, equals its predecessor, noticed in these columns six 
months ago, at the time of its first appearance, in the 
high quality of the descriptive matter it contains and in the 
faithfulness and beauty of the illustrations, which are not sur- 
passed by those published in any work devoted to the natural 
history of the New World. The trees belonging to four only 
of the natural families of plants are included in this volume. 
These are the Cyrillacee, the Celastracee, the Rhamnacee and 
the Sapindacee. Two of the three genera of Cyrillacez are 
represented in the North American silva by Cyrilla and Clif- 
tonia, both monotypic and both found in the southern Atlantic 
and Gulf states, although Cyrilla occurs also in the West Indies 
and in Brazil. They are both small trees and both are orna- 
mental, especially Cliftonia, which is evergreen, and which 
covers itself in the spring with short racemes of pale pink 
fragrant flowers. The Titi, as this tree is called where it 
abounds, is a feature of the vegetation in some parts of the 
south, occupying, as it does, great areas of swampy land with 
impenetrable thickets. Both Cyrilla and Cliftonia were, it 
nee. at one time inhabitants of Bartram’s garden in Phila- 
delphia; and, where the climate will permit of it, both will 
repay cultivation. 

Three genera in Celastracee appear in The Silva—Evo- 
nymus, Gyminda, a genus separated from Myginda b 
Professor Sargent with a single West Indian and south Flori- 
dan species, a small tree of no commercial importance or 
utility, and Scheeffaria, a genus of two species, one Texan and 
the other tropical American. The last becomes a small tree 
and was once not rare on the Florida keys, before the Bahaman 
wood-choppers invaded them and carried away all the large 
trunks to send to England, where the wood has been used as 
a substitute for Box-wood. The great genus Evonymus, in 
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which some forty species are now distinguished and which 
contains some of the most ornamental and valued of garden 
plants, is barel represented in the North American silva, and 
of the four or five species which inhabit our territory only one 
is admitted as a tree. This is the familiar Burning Bush or 
Wahoo of the eastern states, Evonymus atropurpureus, a small 
tree often met with in country gardens, although far less 
attractive as a garden-plant than some of the Old Worldspecies. 
We note, in passing, that the author adopts the early and classi- 
cal orthography, and writes Evonymus after the manner of all 
modern continental authors, although Americans and English- 
men usually still write Euonymus. 

The genera of Rhamnacee, most botanists will agree, are 
difficult to limit satisfactorily; and in some genera like 
Rhamnus and Ceanothus specific characters are not easy to 
find. Arborescent representatives of six genera are admitted 
into The Silva; of these, three are confined to the south Flori- 
dan keys, one is Texan. Rhamnus extends across the conti- 
nent, as does Ceanothus, although it is in California only that 
species of this last genus attain the dignity of small trees. 
Some idea of the different views competent botanists may 
sometimes have in regard to plants in this family can be had 
from an examination of the synonymy of the plant here called 
Rhamnidium ferreum, the Black Iron-wood of the Florida 
keys and of the West Indies—a tree which has been referred 
to no less than seven different genera, to all of which it bears 
not a little resemblance. Professor Sargent now enlarges the 
Brazilian genus Rhamnidium to receive it, although it is a 
question whether it could not better form the type of a new 
genus, for where there are such wide differences of opinion 
about the genus to which a plant belongs, it is pretty safe 
to say that it does not belong to any recognized genus, and 
is best considered a new type. 

None of the North American Rhamnacee become trees of 
large size, and none of them possess any great economic im- 
portance with the exception of the Pacific coast Frangula 
oe. seoeeg Purshiana), here considered to include:the Cali- 

ornia as well as the more northern tree. This is the largest 
of the North American species of Rhamnus, becoming some- 
times a handsome tree forty or fifty feet high in the forests of 
conifers which surround the shores of Puget Sound. The 
bark contains to a large degree the cathartic properties pecu- 
liar to all the Buckthorns, and has become an article of some 
commercial importance, supplying as it does the basis of the 
popular remedy Cascara sagrada. Two plates are devoted to 
this species; the first showing the ordinary California form, 
with thick, rather narrow, almost persistent leaves ; the other, 
the form with the large thin leaves developed in the moist 
mild climate’of the north-west coast, a curious narrow-leaved 
mountain form found on the California Sierras, which Profes- 
sor Greene considers a distinct species, and the tomentose 
variety of southern California and Mexico. 

But that portion of the volume which is devoted to the Sa- 
pindacee will probably be found the most interesting to the 
general reader and to all persons who are fond of trees as 
trees without regard to their botanical characters and relation- 
ships, for in this family are included the Horse-chestnuts and 
the Maples, two genera which contain some of the most beau- 
tiful and highly esteemed of all ornamental trees. North 
America boasts of a number of Horse-chestnuts, Buckeyes as 
they are more commonly called in this country, and of these 
three grow to the size of trees. The genus is nota large one 
in the number of species, although gardens have long been 
decorated by a number of hybrid and seminal varieties raised 
chiefly from the European Horse-chestnut, a tree much more 
familiar to most persons, except professional botanists, than 
any of our native species. The true home of this plant re- 
mained, it appears, a mystery for fully three centuries after its 
introduction into the gardens of western Europe, and it is only 
in quite recent years that it has been found growing wild in 
the mountains of northern Greece. It is interesting to note 
that it reached western Europe by the way of Constantinople, 
where it appears to have been commonly cultivated before 
1557; at least, in that year the Flemish traveler, Busbeck, then 
Ambassador of the Archduke Ferdinand, found it in the capi- 
tal of Solyman II., and sent it to Mattiolus, in Vienna, from 
which city it gradually spread through Europe and North 
America. The fruit first known as Castanee equine was so 
called because of its reputed efficacy in the treatment of horses 
for broken wind. None of the American species equal the 
Grecian tree in size or in the beauty of their flowers, although 
our Alleghany sculus octandra, or Sweet Buckeye, rises to 
the respectable height of ninety feet, and the flowers of the 
California representative of the genus are extremely delicate 
and beautiful. More beautiful than any of our Horse-chestnuts 
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is the curious Spanish Buckeye, a small tree of Texas and of 
the adjacent parts of Mexico, and the only representative of 
the genus Ungnadia, which, we read, is one of the most at- 
tractive and ornamental of the small trees of North America, 
when its branches in early spring, still bare of leaves, are cov- 
ered with clusters of bright pink flowers, which enliven the 
sombre glades and mountain-slopes of a region in which trees 
and shrubs with showy flowers are not very abundant. This 
plant has been occasionally cultivated in our southern states, 
and ought to find a place in the gardens of those parts of the 
world where the climate is not too severe for it. 

North America is not rich in the number of its Maples as 
compared with eastern Asia, which must be considered the 
headquarters of the genus, although nine species are found in 
different parts of the continent and are described in this vol- 
ume. They are more common in the east than in the west, 
and, while the number of species is not great, individuals are 
so multiplied in some parts of the country as to make them 
important and conspicuous features of our forest-vegetation. 
This is particularly true of the Scarlet Maple and of the Sugar 
Maple, which are among the largest, and, economically, the 
most valuable trees of the genus, especially the latter, which 
is one of the most important of our timber-trees, besides fur- 
nishing nine-tenths of all the maple-sugar manufactured in 
the world. These two trees vary greatly in the size and shape 
of their leaves, even in a genus remarkable for leaf variation, 
and we should have been glad to have seen another plate de- 
voted to the large-leaved form of the Sugar Maple, which is 
common in Michigan and other western states, and which 
varies so conspicuously from the typical eastern Sugar Maple 
that many observers, differing from the views expressed 
by Professor Sargent, regard it as a distinct species, Jus- 
tice, too, can hardly be done to the Red Maple without some 
pictorial representation of the narrow, nearly entire-leaved 
form, which is often met with in the swamps of the Atlantic 
sea-board south of New Jersey, and which, in some parts of 
the Gulf states, is one of the most common forms assumed by 
this very polymorphous species. But of course it would be 
impossible to illustrate all the forms of foliageassumed by man 
of our trees, especially those which grow over wide areas of di- 
versified climate. Sixteen plates are devoted to the genus. 
Certainly nothing can be more successful than Mr. Faxon’s 
rendering of the graceful foliage, flowers and fruit of the Box 
Elder in one of the best plates of the volume, and equall 
good are his figures of the less familiar West Indian and Flor- 
idan Exothea and of the fruit of Safindus Saponaria, the West 
Indian Soap-tree, ‘the tree that furnishes sope berries like a 
musket bullet that washeth as white sope.” These, with an- 
other species of Sapindus and with Hypelate, complete the 
list of trees described in the second volume, which in con- 
scientious research, in the wide range of learning and the 
sound judgment displayed, is altogether a credit to American 
scholarship. 

It is dedicated to the memory of George Engelmann, the 
German physician, who made for himself a home in St. Louis, 
and, in the hours snatched from a large and successful prac- 
tice, found time to become one of the wisest and profoundest 
of the botanists who have studied the American flora, and the 
acknowledged authority upon some of the most difficult fami- 
lies of plants. A worthier name could not be put in the place 
of honor in a volume of this character, for no man has ever 
studied our trees more faithfully or gathered together so much 
information about the Oaks, the Pines, the Junipers and the 
Firs of the silva of North America. 





Notes. 


A school of biology, in connection with the Sea-side Assem- 
bly, will be opened on the 7th of Julyat Avon-by-the-Sea, New 
Jersey. 

The Yellow-wood trees just passing out of bloom in Central 
Park have been unusually beautiful this year. Some of the 
specimens are forty feet high and nearly as broad. 


The great Chrysanthemum exhibition which is to be held in 
this city the first week of November will cover 30,000 square 
feet of surface. $6,500 have been offered for premiums. 


The twenty-third session of the American Pomological So- 
ciety will be held at Washington on the 22d, 23d, 24th and 25th 
of September next. Secretary Brackett promises that the 
official programme will be issued at an early day. 


At the Geneva (New York) Experiment Station some care- 
ful tests were made last year between imported and American- 
grown seed of Cabbage and Cauliflower, and the result con- 
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firmed the experience in other stations, that the seed grown 
in Puget Sound, Washington, and on Long Island was equal, 
at least, to the best imported seed. 


Taste has indeed changed since the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when Sir Christopher Wren wrote from Paris: ‘‘ Fon- 
tainebleau has a stately wildness and vastness suitable to the 
desert it stands in.” Who now would think this palace archi- 
tecturally “‘ wild,” or characterize as a “desert” the beautiful 
forest that surrounds it? 


The Maryland Farmer, in advocating the advantages of 
intensive culture, states that an irrigated vegetable-garden two 
and a half acres in extent, in the suburbs of Paris, employs 
three men, two women and a horse, the work of the latter be- 
ing to pump the water into the reservoir for distribution and 
to draw the loaded cart to market before daylight in the morn- 
ing. The average product of this little garden, at Paris prices, 
is $4,000 a year. 


At the last session of the Minnesota Legislature some thirty- 
five sections of land were set apart, to be known as the Itaska 
State Park, and dedicated to the perpetual use of the people. 
Under the act a commissioner is empowered to procure for 
the state from the owners of land within the limits of the park 
concessions to the state by contract or deed, subject to the 
approval of the Governor. When any tract of land within 
the limits of the state park cannot be secured in this way the 
commissioner is authorized to institute proceedings to con- 
demn the land and to convert it to use as a park. 


Mr. A. L. Hatch, writing from Hill Crest Experiment Station, 
Wisconsin, to the Rural New- Yorker, in regard to the sun- 
scald of Apple and other fruit-trees, says that the best remedy 
in that region has been found to be ‘medicated straw.” 
Straight Rye straw, which has been dipped in whitewash con- 
taining some carbolic acid and Paris green, is set about the 
tree closely and extended up among the branches as far as 
practicable, being tied in several places. Thus prepared and 
put on, the protection lasts several years, or until the growth 
of the tree will make its renewal desirable. The medication 
serves as a preventive of injury from insects, mice, rabbits 
and borers. 


A circular has just been issued by the Division of Ento- 
mology of the United States Department of Agriculture which 
gives in the space of half a dozen pages condensed informa- 
tion concerning several of the more important insecticides. 
Formulas are given for preparing kerosene emulsions, resin 
washes and arsenical mixtures, together with directions for 
their use and the necessary cautions to be exercised. Of 
course, all the points given here have been published before, 
ut the department is doing good service by issuing in this 
available form answers to those questions which experience 
has proved are most often asked by correspondents when they 
begin to look about them for help against some invading 
insects. 


A late bulletin of the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station reports renewed success in using potassium sulphide, 
or liver of sulphur, as a remedy against Gooseberry-mildew. 
Liver of sulphur costs less than twenty cents a pound, and as 
only half an ounce of it is dissolved in a gallon of water this 
is an inexpensive remedy, since one gallon will spray ten or 
twelve large bushes if applied with the usual spraying nozzle. 
Of course, where a few plants are sprayed with a syringe more 
of the liquid will be required. The spraying should begin as 
soon as the leaves unfold, and should be repeated every fifteen 
or twenty days. Gooseberries are among the most desirable 
of fruits for home use, and they are very remunerative as 
market crops where they can be grown, for buyers are willing 
to pay almost any price for bright green fruit. 


In Tulare County, California, near Lindsay Station, Mr. J. J. 
Cairns is preparing eighty acres of land to be planted in fruit. 
The land is a mixture of clay and sand loam, so that it is easily 
tilled, but has never been irrigated, and, for lack of facilities, it 
must be watered, if at all, with a pump from wells. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the land should be placed in the best 
condition for holding water, and Mr. Cairns took off all but 
two plows from his gang, weighted it, and sent it into the soil 
to a depth of from twelve to thirteen inches with the aid of a 
ten-mule team. Following this team came a subsoil plow, to 
which fourteen mules were attached, and this tore up the sub- 
soil to a depth of thirty inches from the surface. These state- 
ments are given on the authority of the Z7u/are Register, and 
if the land does not absorb and hold all the moisture which 
falls upon it from the skies, or any other source, there is no 
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efficacy in deep plowing. This piece of land will be watched 
with interest for a year or so. 

In an article published in the Fournal of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, Mr. Maurice L. de Vilmorin states that a single 
manufacturer in the agen of 1889 preserved 400,000 kilograms 
of sorrel, a salad herb which is as much appreciated in France 
as it is neglected in England. This was said to illustrate the 
statement that France raises so many vegetables, which from 
their nature are not qualified to undergo long journeys, that 
factories are found everywhere for preserving them, and that 
their good quality, combined with the care taken in their 
manufacture, gives them a market value throughout the 
world. Not only green peas, French beans and tomatoes are 
canned in immense quantities, but asparagus and several 
other vegetables, including the sorrel above mentioned, are 
similarly treated, and three-fourths of the product is exported. 


Interesting as meee | the prevailing fashion in tree-plant- 
ing in New England, is the account of the census of the Salem 
trees made in 1859, when it appears 2,651 trees were standing 
in the city streets, and that of these 1,656 were Elms, 353 were 
Maples, and, strangely enough, 110 were Cherry-trees. ‘The 
total disappearance of these Cherry-trees, as they were re- 
moved owing to the nuisance caused by the foraging of boys,” 
Mr. Robinson suggests, “‘ is an answer to those writers who ad- 
vocate the planting of fruit-trees in the public streets.” Butin 
other countries, where boys are better disciplined than they 
are in the United States, fruit-trees are successfully and ver 
profitably grown along the borders of the highway, and such 
trees in Germany and other European countries have proved 
most profitable investments both to abutting land-owners and 
to village corporations. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has now been opened for 
two successive Sundays, and has been visited by probably 
25,000 persons, a large proportion of whom were evidentl 
working people who are unable to visit the galleries on week 
days or evenings. It is a noteworthy fact that the examples of 
work in wrought iron, which few persons on week days stop to 
glance at, were constantly surrounded and discussed by groups 
of workmen. Why should there not be a movement toward 
the Sunday opening of the Museum of Natural History, where 
artisans of many kinds might find pleasure and profit? The 
Jesup collection of American woods, for example, is interest- 
ing to the botanist and the landscape-gardener, but it has also 
a mine of information and suggestion for the carpenter, the 
cabinet-maker, the wood-carver and the architect. It is argued 
that admission to these museums on Sunday may lead to the 
toleration of amusements of a less elevated character ; but it 
is not so probable that the opening of the libraries and the mu- 
seums will prove ‘an entering wedge for the admission of the 
Continental Sunday” as it is that such opportunities will open 
the hearts and minds of workingmen to the admission of new 
light which will increase their knowledge, intelligence and 
ambition. The so-called experiment of Sunday opening has 
been tried in Boston and Philadelphia for fifteen years, with 
great advantages to the people who have availed themselves 
of these privileges, and the Continental Sunday has given as 
yet no signs of its arrival. 


Dr. J. A. Lintner writes that the Pear-midge, Diplosis pyri- 
vora, has appeared in Catskill, where it is said that ninety per 
cent. of the fruiton the Lawrence trees in one orchard are 
affected, while other varieties, like Anjou, Seckel, Bartlett and 
Bosc, are attacked to some extent. Hitherto this most danger- 
ous enemy of the Pear has only been reported in one locality 
in the United States, that is, at Meriden, Connecticut, where it 
was probably introduced some ten years ago in Pear-stock 
imported from France, and, a few years thereafter, almost en- 
tirely destroyed the crop on the Lawrence and seriously in- 
jured other varieties. Effort was made to exterminate it be- 
fore it spread farther by picking the entire crop in an off 

ear and destroying it, and it was believed that the pest had 

een brought under control. So far as ascertained now the 
invasion is confined to an area with a radius of about three 
miles, but it may be much more extensive. Fruit growers in 
New York state and elsewhere are requested to make search 
on their Lawrence trees first, and then on other Pears, and 
report the result to Dr. Lintner, at Albany. The infested fruit 
can be recognized at once by the fact that its upper three- 
fourths is enlarged and irregularly swollen, and has a differ- 
ent color from its base. When cut open perhaps from ten to 
twenty pale yellowish footless larvze will be disclosed, each 
about one-tenth of an inch long and pointed at the ends, much 
ane ra the larve of the Wheat-midge. If this pest is con- 
fined to a few localities Dr. Lintner thinks that it can be ex- 
terminated by united effort. 
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THE FIRST AND ONLY 


Presidentof the Royal Collegeof Surgeons 


Who ever gave a public testimonial, and the 
following is 
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A CREAT INVENTION, 


The merits of which must Command Universal Use. 


"NEPONSET” WATERPROOF FLOWER POTS 


Light, Handsome, 
Clean, Durable, 
Cheap, Unbreakable. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


Wholesale Agents: 
R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., S. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


AUGUST ROLKER & SON, Station E, New York City. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, CIRCULARS, ETC. 






If it be well to wash the skin—and we never heard 
_ roposition questioned—it is well alsothat we should 
iar with the means by which that purpose may 

be most efficiently attained. 












“ We once knew a beautiful woman, with a nice com- 

Jexion, who had never washed her face with soap all 

her life through ; her means of polishing were, a smear 

ease or cold cream; then a wipe, and then a lick 

¥ rose water. Of course we did not care to look too 

closely after such an avowal, but we pitied her, fer 
soap is the food ofthe skin, 


Soap is to the Skin What Wine is to 
the Stomach, 


a generous stimulant. It not only removes the dirt, but 
the layer which carries the dirt; and it promotes the 
displacement of the old cuticle to make way for the 
new, to increase the activity of change Ae e skin. 
Now turn we to Toilet Soaps and there we find 

























A Name Engraven on the Memory of the 
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PEARS. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
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careful manufacture, and the Treatment sent (sealed) fur - i ableas ugly com — my eam prevent- 
most refreshing and agreeable of balms JOHN H. WOODBURY, Me ive of all diseases of the skin and scalp. 





to the skin.” Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., N.¥. City. At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 












H. HALLOCK & SON wish to call the attention of the trade and general 
e public to their exceedingly large stocks of 


BULBOUS, TUBEROUS AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


and beg to solicit a trial order. 


GLADIOLI, extra choice named sorts, in over 1,500 varieties. 
SNOW WHITE (WEW). The best White Gladoli for forcing. Our mixtures of the above 
strains are the finest in cultivation. 


IRIS KEG@MPFERII, Doubleand Single. Over 500 named varieties. The largest and finest stock in this country. 
IRIS GERMAWNICA. A very large collection of all the finest sorts. 
ix A SIBERICA. One of the most showy of all Irises, color Royal Purple. 
LILIES. Our Lily Farm is replete with over 500 varieties of all the most choice and latest importations from 
wines and other countries. 
eare also very large importers of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, Btc., commonly known as 
Dutch Bulbs for Fall Planting and Spring display. In our Herbaceous Grounds. we have a large e and varied 
Collection of HARDY PLANTS, w ich for a whole season flowering cannot be surpassed e best stock 
of Herbaceous a pnd extant. 
DAHLIAS. ¥ over three acres, and our stock comprises nearly 1,000 varieties, the cream of this 
country and also of E En ih growers. Catalogues and Special Prices on application to 


V. H. HALLOCK & SON, 


BULB GROWERS AND EXPORTERS, 
QUEENS, N. Y. 


For GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS. 
VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. 
importers of French Glass. Also American Window Glass. 


Special Importation for ion for Rose-house purposes. 
181, 188, 185 & 187 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


, |The Gill Engraving Co., 


Dep, (CMPANY 39 & 41 Park Place, New York. 


disiadt —— PHOTO- ENGRAVING by all Modern Processes. 
po. oe 


i 20% Cliff St. Cuts from Photographs, Pen and ink and 
Crayon Drawings, Wood Cuts, Etc., by Zino 
Etching, Photo-Electrotyping and Half-Tone. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


FULL MEASURE. 
No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 























Thoughtful people should read the tes- 
timonials below, from cooks of 
national reputation. 

Joszru Burnett & Co., Boston : 


Gentlemen,—1 have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to — ee in the market. 

















PARLOA, 
School of woke. Tremont Street. 















From Professor Biot. 


A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpelntehis 
by the use of a detestably cheap, impure and deleteri 
ous Flavorin; oe. 

In answer uiries from the ladies of my various 
classes, I invariably reply that during the past two 
years of my lectures on cookery, ag) | ae, 
those prepared wby Joseph Burnett & Co., 
above all others.” 




































on nee EXTRACTS are forsale by Grocers 
generally throughout the United 
Seesess in many foreign countries. 
pe ay t the pos eee RNETIO oo 
offered, but obtaining as 
they are THE BEST. 
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iv Garden and Forest. 


HITCHINCS & CO. 


Established 1844. 


Greenhouse Heating 


AND 


VENTILATING. 


EVERY OWNER or HARNESS SHOULD USE 


| FRANK au | 


Base-Burning Water 
Heaters for Small Con- 


DRESS STUFFS. 


CHEVIOTS & HOMESPUNS, 


Scotch and English Suitings, 
Mixtures, Checks and Stripes. 


Serges, Camel’s Hair Cloths, 
PRINTED CHALLIES, 


WOOL CREPONS, 
Plain and Brocaded Grenadines, 
BAREGE PLUMETIS 


For Evening Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Broadooay K 19th st. 
Mew York. 


Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are 
requested to mention that paper in cor- 
responding with advertisers. 


servatories. 





HARNESS DRESSING 


FOR HARNESS, BU SADDLES, FLY 
NETS, TAY ELI “TAGs, & MILITARY 


Gives a beautifal init, wie will not peel 
or crack off, smut or crock by handling, does 
not lose its lustre by age ; dust will not stick 
to work finished with it. Is yor a VaRNIsH. 
Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, 
Alcohol or other injurious articles. 


SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 
SIEBRECHT & WADLEY 


New Catalogue of Plants. 


7 R NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 


Tuberous Begonias 
A SPECIALTY. 


Corrugated Fire 
Box Boilers for 
large Greenhouses 


Horticultural Architecture 
AND BUILDING. 
Greenhouses Conservatories, Palm Houses, tc. 


Erected EE Os or the euiectial Iron work shihyped 
ready for erection, with plans, details, and full instruc- 
tions to enable the local builder to erect same. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 
No. 233 Mercer Street, New York. 
Send Four Cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


gerne ENGLISH ROSES 











MRS, PAUL (Bourbon). 
BRUCE FINDLAY (Hybrid). 


PAUL & SON announce now ready for delivery these, the finest Novelties in Roses 
for many years. Price $2.50 each, for strong plants in pots. Descriptions and illus- 
trations free by post. 


Rose Mrs. Paul, the new rosy-peach sweet-scented Bourbon, which made the sen- 
sation of the year. First Class Certificate Ro = al Botanic Societies, London and Manchester ; 
Royal Aquarium; Award of Merit Royal Horticultural Society ; Gold Medal National Rose 
Society. No other rose has ever had equal awards. Figured in The Garden, Nov. 22d, 1890. 


Hybrid Bruce Findlay, the vivid crimson, free-flowering autumnal. 


PAUL AND SON, 


THE OLD NURSERIES, CHESHUNT, 
ENGLAND. 








Six days earlier than 
apy variety tested atthe 
Agricu't’l Ex. 





= ma I. - for 
— furtner ioformation. Agents wanted 
ar HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 








INSECTS ON ROSES. 


SLUG SHOT KILLS THEM. 


(See article on Roses, page 222, this paper, May 3.) 
Some of the greatest Rose growers in America use both 


ASLUG SHOT and GRAPE DUST. 


SLUG SHOT for Insects. 
GRAPE DUST for Mildew and Blight. 


In this respect we name these “mighty men”’ in the line of Rose-growing : JoHN HENDERSON Co., 
Flushing, L. I.; J. M. Kerter, Bay Ridge, L. 1.; Joun N. May, Summit, N. J.: Ernest Asus, 
Hoboken, N. J.; and so many more that this page will not contain the names; but, in the mouth of two or three witnesses, the truth is 
established. For pamphlet on Insects, Mildew and Blight, and how to stop them, address 


“SLUG SHOT,” Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
s@ Our products are SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN IN AMERICA. -o 














